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A study was conducted to describe and compare the 
oral responses of t^hree adolescents to two short stories and two 
textbook selection* aqd to identify their general expectations for 
reading and responding to fiction and exposition. Three tenth grade 
girls were interviewed ebout their family lives, interests, 
preferences for and experiences with reading, general expectations 
for fiction and exposition, and experiences with whole class and 
small group discussions. Individual responses were collected and tape 
recorded following the'reidings and following small group 
discussions. Analysis resulted' in the following generalizations about 
Nthe three readers' responses and expectations: (1) each girl had a 
preferred pattern of response common to' both the short stories and 
textbook selections; (2) purpose for reading informed all other 
general expectations for fiction and exposition; (3) establishment of 
text-specific expectations was central to responses to short stories, 
'but not to textbook selections; (4) both iext types ttere evaluated 
according to the match of a reader's general expectations and 
knowledge with text .form and content; (5) all three girls benefited 
irom the group discussions; and (6) each reader identified the 
strengths and weaknesses of the other girls' responses and examined 
her own responses in light of the others. (HTH) 
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Abstract " ' 

A Comparison of Responses to Short Stories and Textbook Selections: ^ 
A Descriptive Study of Three. Adolescents' Individual and Group Responses ' 

The purposes of the study were to 1)' describe and compare the oral responses 

of three adolescents to short stories and, textbook selections, 2) identify ar.d 

0 

conpare these readers 1 general expectations for fiction and exposition*, and re- 

Is 

late these expectations to their responses, 3) ''escribe ard compaps their text- 
specific expectations Murine their reading of the short, stories and textbook < 

\ r m • 

selections, ard U) invoet'i&ate changes in the readers' responses during and' after 
snail croup discussions. v 

Three lOth-nrac'e girls v-ere interviewed to learn about their family liv&$, 
interests", preferences for and experiences- with reading, General expectations for 
fiction ar.d exposition, dnc experiences with whole class and srall group discussions 
Each responded to two short stories and ^wcP^ocial studies textbook selections* • 
Individual responses to oach text were collected n<t several points durirg Jreadirg, 
following reading, ard fo* .win* small group discussions. An intensive content 
analysis of the transcriptions fron the tape recorded sessions gradually led to the 
investigator's ide-itif ication of categories for coding and describing d^ta. Further 
artelysis *nd synthesis pf the data resulted in generalizations about /the three 

4 « 

I 

readers 1 responses and expectations* > 

Results of /the stvdy included the following: each jiirl had a prelF^rred^pat- 

ft * 

tern of response cottcoh to both the short stories and texthooV selections; purpose- 

/- 

<: 

Tor rcadinp* inforned all other . general expectations for fiction and exposition; 

establ Ishnen t of text-speiif ic expectation's was central to responses to short 

stories, but not to texthoo 1 <«sselections ; hoth text t^pes were evaluated according 

v 

to the match of a reader's general •expectations and Vnowledpe with text forn and 

4 

content; all three girls ver^ able to henefit fron the *roun discussions; an' 1 

oach rca^er identified the strengths and weaknesses of t';e ot 1 er c.irls 1 responses, 
* 

a:^ e;:anined her ovm responses^in li*ht of the others. 1 Potential implications 
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A Comparison of Responses to Short Stories aha 1 Ttxtbook Selections: 
A Descriptive Study of Three Adolescents' Individual and Group Responses 



The purposes of this study were to 1) describe and compare the oral respon- 



ses of three adolescents to two short stories and two textbook selections, 2) to 
identify these readers' general expectations for reading and responding to fic- 
tion and exposition, and relate these expectations to their responses, 3) to des- 
cribe and compare theie readers 1 text-specific expectations during their reading 
of short stories and textbook selections, and 4) to investigate changes in their 
resoonses during and after small group discussions. . S 

Background to the Study - 

• v- — ; * f , • 

Literary response theorists emphasize the significant role of response in 

\ 

arriving at the "meaning'.' of a literary work; these theorists contend that it 
is the meeting of reader resnonses and text that creates the literary work 
(Britton, 19*2; Holland, 1975; Iser, 1978; Rosenblatt, 1976, 1978). In other 
words, the experience of reading is central. Despite their use of different 
terminology, reader resoonse theorists are in remarkable aereement about the 
nature of response to^iterature, emohasizing itsidynamic and recursive quality, 
as well as, the distinctiveness of individuals' responses according to their 
knowledee and experiences (Britton, 1982; Iser, 19)8; Rosenblatt, 1976, 1978). 
At the same tlme f none of these theorists supoorts/'acceotance pf any and every 
resnonse. Rather, all concur that the text limits and culdes Individual resnonses 
Further, Individual responses may be shared with others who have read the same 
text, and this sharing of resppnses may lead to' reexamination or modification of 
individual resoonses (Britton, 19*2; Holland, 1975; Rosenblatt, 1976, 1973) # 

There is less agreement on the nature of re soon se to exposition* The 
'•meaning" of exposition relies more strongly on text, according to Olson (1971) 
and Rosenblatt (1976, 1978) • In other words, there is a greater emnhasis on 
literal and interpretive comprehension of the information nresented in the text* 
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Hotwvtr, retdiri mutt, still draw on their knowledge and experiences, both to 
. comprehend end to reed critically, so that differences in background may lead 
tb variations in understanding and evaluation (Anderson, et el., 1977; Applebee, 
1978;«Britton, 1982$ Rumelhert, 1980). «. , 

Numerous studies based on reader response theory have examined response to 

r - * '* > '"» 

literature. Written or oral responses to short stories, poeps, or novels have •}[ 

been collected during or following reeding,. and have been elicited, by tasks N s ' 

a ' <■ * 

ranging from free response to highly structured oencll and paper tasks. The sub- 
jects'of these studies have ranged from young children to adults. A final And 
important distinction in response studies ^s the scale of the" research. Some i 
studies have been large scale studies (for example^ Anplebee, 1978; Beach, 1973; 
Purves, 1973; Squire, 1964); these studies generally attempted to establish the 

t 

range of types of response, identify diff icultiee-in responding, or link resnon-. 
ses to various reader or text characteristics. More recently, however, researchers' 
have examined a small number of individuals' responses in an attempt to explore \ 
nore intensely the complex nature of response (for example,, Cullinan, Harwood, & 
Galda, 1983; Galds, 1980; Holland, 1975; Mauro, 1983; Odell & Cooper, 1976). 
These studies generally attempted to explain individuals' resoon'ses in light of 
their knowledge, attitudes, developmental stage, or personality. 

To my knowledge, response to exposition has not been examined in the same 
way as- response to literature. For example, many studies limit their focus to 
literal or interpretive comoreher.sion. Studies investigating critical comnrehen- 
9ion or comprehension monitoring of exposition often use artificial texts or 
require subjects. to select rather than supply information or judgments (for ex- 
ample, Hare & Pulliam, 1980; Mite, 1980; Patching et al., 1983). The present 
study uses a reader response approach to compare responses to literary and 
expository texts. 
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Generelexpectatlone for r tiding fiction-alto ttrtwd concept of story 
(Applebee, 1978) or construct of form (Metiro, 1983)~hav* been shown to he'cen- 
trirt to responses to, lltereture/pirtlculerly evaluative reeponaee' (Mauro, 1983). 
To compere responses to short stories end textbook selections, this study In- 
ye* tlgatee general expectations for both fiction end exposition. 

Expectations may slso he text-specific, what a reader anticipates for up- 
coming text based on a combination- Of general expectations and what has been reed 
so far in a per tfcubir- text. Thue/Iser (1978) described response as a recursive ^ 
prc.ess of establishing, checking, and reestablishing expectations. and' diet ing- 
guished literary from expository texts according to the extent to which expecta-' 

*■ * 

tions are net. This study compares text-specific exoec tat lone for two types of text 
Finally, the small group discussion format Is used in many secondary' class- ' 
rooms and advocated by departments of teacher education. Yet research concerning 
the benefits of smell group discussion for individual responses is 'limited. The 
present study investigates changes in responses to short stories and textbook 
selections during and after small group discussions. ' * 

. r 

This study is based on a dialectical theory of reading synthesiser' from f 
the work of Rosenblatt, Iser, Britton, and Apple bee. I assume that in the read- 
in? of both fiction and exposition readers actively construct meaning and resoond 
to that meaning. I also assume that comprehension and response are comoatible, 
recursive, dynamic, and mutually influencing processes. - 

Design of the Studv 
The present study uses the descriptive techniques of Caida (1980) and 
Mauro (1983) to closely investigate three reader*' individual and group responses 
to two short stories and two social studies textbook selections. 
The Participants 

I chose three 10th-prade ?irls to participate in the study from a grouo of . 
volunteers from the honors interriisciolinary Enclish and social studies classes 
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at A suburban ni^ : **1i^ 



mended by their 9th- >nd lOth-gradt English teachere as students who reed with W^l 
tew comprehension & ,Jlc*iitto#^^ r ( fi4inf 
and who participated in class discussions. Restricting their number to three 



text content; the other-^did not. • 

I divided each of the texts into 'six segments in order to collect onpftirj? 

as well as final responses, Th<se divisions were 06 similar lenfth and were 

nade according, to the develoonent of . the story or ideas. 

Procedures v \ 

Each slrl was Involved ^ln nine Individual and four group sessions during 

a four week neriod. At the initial session I met individually with Kate, Pat, anH 

Tess to "Hrea': the ice," exolalr. the procedures, and interview ^ach to learn 
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allowed -all to participate actively in the snail group discussions. The three, 



were ell ?trls since bein$ The singlsrmale or female in the group might be un» * 
comfortable for a 10th , trader , an.d because of the findings that girls tend to v 1 11 



» ' • (0 .f' ■ • -,tJ 



he more will in? to share their emotional 'reactions (Applebee, 1978).. I have 
changed the girls' real name's to Kate, ?a.t, and Tess* 
The Texts 

. The two short atorlas ("The Scarlet Ibis" by James* Hurt t and "Marigolds" -IMM 

„ • • * " ■ a ^-wr..' 

« * ** 

by Eugenia Collier) and the two aocial studiea textbook selections ("Agencies of 

s ^ • 

Socialization: The Family" from a text 'by Elkin and Handel and "Structure and 
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Interaction in the American Family" from a text by Light and Keller) were all 
concerned with the topic "the family*" These stories and textbook selections, 
were recommended 1>y high school English and social studies teachers as texts 
which lOth-Krade^lrls would enjoy or find interesting. All the texts ^had the 
potential for a wide, range of responses, were unfamiliar to the participants, 
and 1 were of a length allowing reading and responding within a class period. One 
of the textbook selections utilized headings and Subheadings to clearly organize ' f 



1 

■'•tt 




- >, r . «*wt her family { ^tej^^ 1^ J^i^r 1i 
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class and st^i;grbup <Stf ; aee^ions. •? "j ^subsequent 



^sessions ware *t*oe'rtco^dtd*. ■ : ''v ; v-:^-V :: ^:- 



•§[' \ In the remaining sessions , the girls responded first individually, than 



or*-'- iS* 

r-. ' ■ ■ ■ . • V..... - - •-. :>■.-«. K..^$±% ' v .|| 

in a group, and aaain individually td each of tha ahort atoriat and taxtboble ^ ^^PS . € 
•alactiona, which wara nraaaJi tad altar nataly. When reading each text far the -l&M- "M 



firat time, each girl read the firet •eftmen| eiiently, talked about her thoughts* ^ 

•' * ' ' ~ ' ' ■' - : > 

feelings, opinions, and reaetiona (Souire, 1964), and then predicted what the 

next segment could be about. Tlju procedure was fol towed f>r all six segments 
(without the prediction following the final segment). Individual post-reading 
and' group responses were elicited by open -ended questions, aa^were individual 
post-discussion responses. At the final post-discussion session, ea^ch girl dee- 
cribed her overall reactions to the study, the four texts, and the discussions. '^S-M 
Aralysis of Data' / " 



Ail taoe recordings were trenrcrihed, and I added bracketed cements or x >;-W\ 



underlining to reflect the tone or emphasis of the tape recordings. I listened 
to the taoe recordings and read and reread the transcriptions to identify and 
categorize recurrent ideas t topics, patterns, and themes. The finely categories 
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V P 

» ! 

for descrihlng responses, general expectations, and text-specific expectations ' •B 

evolved gradually from my repeated examinations of the data and are' summarised * ' M 

ill; usflS 



in Table 1 -(see o. 6). Data were frequently coded into more than one category 
according to the different tynes of information they contained. ' 
Response . To achieve a complete 1 understanding of these readers' responses, 



-T. 

■K 



Information from three categories must be considered. Style of response refers 
to the ways a reader responded, such as literal comprehension, involvement, in- 
ference, or evaluation (Galda, 19H3). Focus of response refers to the topic of , 



S 
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|>. .. ^g^^Lysif it of Response (& *da ,^3}^!W:^viP^ ~';V : * : • w> ' ' • , ,iff 



Comprthtntlon: ttxjt- <Jr rt«d«fc«nur«d 
b. Involvement s text -or reader ^centered • 

':thf erance r:-* ex t-;/OT;;^t*4fl^«n tir#d: - • — 
d* Evaluation 



'/J 



' ■ ■■ -■ » r>7t . .. - . 
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1. Categoric: text- or reader -centered 
ti Analytic: text- or reader -cents red 
3« (knaraii^tion: taxt- 



2. Focut of Resoonoe 
a • /Purpose for, road ing 



.•.-4% 



'Process of reading 

c. Text-content . 

d. Organization of text 
.e. Languag'e/etyle of text 

f • Reader par fonal aesoelatfpns 
*• Reader knowledge or beliefs 
h. Reader hypothetical scenarios 
i« Irrelevant 



r-.v;.-. •«?» 



J 
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3«' t Quality of Response 

a. Comprehension or Inference 1 correct t incorrect, question, /correction, 

■ confirmation' ' 
*>• Involvement: high, moderate, low 

c. Evaluation: positive, neutral, negative.; supported, unsupoorted by text 

! . 

A. Group Interaction (Sales, 1950) 
. a. Shows solidarity 
h« Shows tension release . - , • • 

fim Shows agreement 

d. Gives suggestion ' , 
s e. Gives opinion * a- 

• fix Gives orientation, Information 
h. Asks for orientation, Information 
1. Asks for opinion ■ 
J» Asks for suggestion 
k. Shpws dissgreement 
1^ Shows tension 

m« Shows antagonism • 



i5 
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GENERAL EXPECTATIONS 
1. Purpose for reading 
?• Process of reading 

3. Text content 

4. Organization of text 

5. Languspe/ style of text 

6. Pur 00s e for discussion 



TEXT-SPECIFIC EXPECTATIOWS 
1. Focus (See 1-5, General Expectations) 
Specificity a 

3. Correctness 

4. Certainty 

5. Spontaneity "** 
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• response, such as text content or orgenisetlon or reeder- personcl associations. 
Quality^? * rt toon to further describee; tho nature of a response. For exemple, a 
comprehension response may reflect correct or erroneous comprehension, ot 'neither, 
posing a question about what la ma ant. Or evcluatlve responses may ba positive, 
neutral, or negative, and may or may not be supported by evidence from the text* 
Finally, it became obvious during my analysis that group responses needed special 
consideration beyond their style, focus, end quality, in order to evold d is tor- 

m 

tlon due to the group interaction. Thus group responses were also classified 
according to the Wet Interaction Process Analysts .Categories (1950). 

Generel expectations* The categories for describing general expectations * 
parallel many of the focus of response eubcctegorles* leaders' generel expecta- 
tions concerned purpose lor reeding, process. of reeding, text content, text or- 
(ionization,' or text language or style. Additionally, these reeders expressed 

/ ■ 

expectetlons for the purposes of discussion* 

Text-specific expectations . The focus or -Topic of what a reeder predicted 

emB^^Bw^mmssmMesease^amas 

for upcoming text egeln corresponds, to many of v^the focus of response subcategories. 

The reeders' articulated text-specific expectations also renged from very specific 

♦ * 

to general, correct to Incorrect, end certeln to uncertain. Finally, some pre- 
dictions were made spontaneously es pert of responding, while others were ob- 
vlouely in anawer to the prediction tesk* * Li 

a 

Results of the Study 

While extremely Interesting, spece limitations preclude highly detailed descrlp- 
tlons of the three girls' responsee end expectetlons* Insured, I present below 
generalisations drawn from their responses end expectations, and provide numerous 
examples and quotations from the transcriptions. 
Responses to Short Stories end Textbook Selections 

Each of the three reeders had e preferred pattern of response common to the 
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short stories and textbook. selections, Whlla ill wh able to raapond in a 
variety of ways and about a number of topics, each girl had an overall preferred 
pat,tarn of response which Included style, focus, and quality. For example,/ 
during her reading Kete* analysed— evaluated by interpreting and explaining aspects 
of a text or her responses— and following reading she analysed further and made 

generalizations. The following post-reading response to "The Scarlet Ibis" is 

* 

typical of Kate's generalising: 

» < 
It is a nice connection Q>etween the Ibis and Doodle]. And I 
think maybe it«s getting , at the theme. •• that people only have a 
certain capacity, and they can't go beyond that. 

Overall, Pat's responses during, reading demonstrated her concern with literal 

and interpretive comprehension $ following reading she analysed. The following i8 

one of Pet's ongoing responses "The Scarlet Ibis:" 

Sounds like it Ctakes place in the South 3 with the swamps and 
magnolia. Magnolias only grow in the South. They call the Sojfjh 



the Bible Belt, and here it says how he was born in 
calls it Jesus 's nightgown. 



a caul and she 

And Tees' overall style if response was involvement during and following reading; 

• *■ 

i 

she also analyzed following reading. These responses,, one to a exhort story and 

the other to e textbook selection, » demon strata the intensity of her involvement: 

This is sick. The older brother is « Jerk! Oh, my God! To make 
him touch his coffin, the coffin they were going to use to bury 
him! Thet's ick! I don't like thet. I do not like that at all... 
God! Honestly, I would havo done the same thing as Doodle; I would 
have screamed!' 

This Is so obviously written by a man,* It's paths tic... God, 
whet e chauvenist statement, "the f ether usually works and spends 
less tine at home. then the mother." Oh, it makes roe sick! Thet Is 
reelly sickening. 

e 

The three girls also hed preferred focuses In their responses which are 
Integral to their petterns ©¥ response J -So Rate's responses were often about 
theme, symbols, or purposes for reading. Pat made statements about the setting 
and the poetic language of the short storlss and the written styje of the text- 
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. book Selections. An example is this ongoing rceponse to ."The Scarlet Ibis." 

Doodle. Cl«ughO X lore that none, Maybe he likes to fit 
•round end doodle or tome thing. Old Woman Swamp; Cleughel I 
like that name. I like the way thie ia^lSrst writes\ It 
kind of flows. It's, sesy to reed. It remind* mee little bit 
o£ poetry, especially In the introduction. . 

I ' • , • # '.i ' y /. 

Ail three girls cemented on the short story characters # and events enroll re- ... 

leted their own knowledge to the idees presented in the textbook selections. But 
for eech girl, a* focus on story characters or *n a personal essocletioo was 
eesociakeo' "* th * dl "*«"t style of response. For example, Kate used her personel 
associations to aeslst Her analyses, Pet's interpretive comprehension wee *n\ 
hanced by her knowledge, and Teee reacted emotionally, bscause her knowledge it* ' 
beliefs were in dlssgre,ement; with text content.y j 
. Finally, for each of the girl, there wer/ parallels in the qualify of respon- 

ees to the short stories and textbook selections. Fo* both types, Rate supported 
her generalisations and analyses with text evidence. The majority of her responses 
were insightful, although she sometimes .provided a "moral of the story" which 
wen* beyond what could be supported by the text or provided e hypothetical scen.r- 
io vhich ves irteppropriate. Pat often asked questions or. wondered about her com- 
prehension or Inferences for both text types, and noted evidence for one under, 
standing or another when it occurred In later text segments. For example, she 
noted in her ongoing responses to "The Scarlet Xbla: N 

I was right about its taking place cwhlle ago. It eaye about 
bombardment in World Wer I. Let's see Cref erring to a footnote!. 
1918. And about the eetting. We know they ». re, down in the South 
because of the cotton. > 

Pat's analyses of the storlss were occasionally overextended; eimllarly, her 
personal essoclatlons or statements of knowledge or beliefs were' sometimes In- 
eppropri.te since .he applied her poeltive end upper-mldale-ele.e experiences to 
text ebout-wrklng-V-" tee fe»lllee. And the pereonet Involvement ehown In Tee. • 
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responses was equally strong for both types of text. 

To summarize briefly, •»ch of ths three participants, had an overall preferred 
pattern of response— which included ways of responding/ topics of response, and 
quality of response— Similar. Ut the short stories and the textbook selections. 
General Expectations for Fiction. Exposition, and Sharing Respons es 

Expectations concerning purposes for rsadlng informed all other general 
expectations, Uhlle there were some general expectations commonly hsld by all 
thrse readers for fiction or exposition, the combinations of expectations and 
the strengths with which they were held were Individual, 

In explaining their purposes for reading f Ic^lon^ ail three girls dis- 
tinguished between two types of stories, what they termed "good" stories and 
"light" or "trash" stories, ^enjoyed" llght"stories and stated that the purpose 
of such reading was enjoymen^? or escape 1 . "Good" stories share with "light" 
Itorles ths purpose of enjoyment, but in addition they convey a message about ^ 
life as viswS by another person, the authoi *s Kate explained, "A story has to 
have a theme, a meaning, a reason why It wat writtsn. Otherwise it's Just a 
Jumple of words." Slatsff (1970) comment e| on the contradictory nartre of these ' 
purposes: a reirponse to a story which challenges preconceived values or current 
order lngs of experiences may Involve disruption and disorder, hardly an enjoyable 
experience. In fact, this disruption characterized Kate's reading of "Marigolds" 
and Tess» reading of "The Scarlet Ibis." 

In contrast, exposition's purpose is to Inform. Exposition was not categorized 
as "light" or "good" as fiction was, but as "Interesting" or "dull." All three 
reader r aald they find their reading of exposition to be boring some of the time. 
Fate related this to the feet that expository reading is often assigned, Pat to 

« 

exposition's frequent Irrelevance to her concerns, and Teas to her preference for 
storlea. All expect to enjoy and become Involved In stories, assigned or not, * 
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because^ "atories are about people" and their conflict!, bUt they do'not expect 

to enjoy or. become involved with exposition. 

V 

Concerning the reading proceee, Pat explained thet the reed every word of 
a short story carefully, so- the wouldn't raise' anything. And ell expressed eb- 
horrence at "looking aheed" to see how a story would end. However, all three 
said. they "skim" exposition, although exactly what they meen by this and when 
they use this process differ. Tess, for example, "skims" when she finds reading 
Mt~**t*« p.r.gr.ph. to ... If th. n.xt*rt, „. «r. tnt.r..ttn,. K.t. 
skims vo see what an assignment is generally ebout, snd if she decides she should 
note details, she will rereed more carefully. And Pat skims- only when her time is 
limited, preferring to reed exposition as carefully as she reeds fiction. 

There We slmileritles and differences In the girls' generel expectations 

for story content, organization, and style. All expressed e strong preference for 

reelistic cherecters and plots, and defined "realistic" in terms of their own 

knowledge and experiences. (All noted their dislike of eclence fiction because 

it la "unbelievable.") For Tess, charactere are most important, since they are 

the key to her involvement: 

I think with stories, they're told by a person, or about a 
person, so you tend to get Into their way of thinking. And yo«K 
tend to grow emotionelly attached. So It's like happening tp^--- ' 
you or to a frisnd of yours. Subconsciously, I think about what 
would have^happened to me. 

Por Kate, theme and symbols are central. Thus her prediction of what "The Scerlet 

IMs" might be about, knowing only the title, was "Scarlet— bleeding, death, ' 

dying?" All tnree readera articulated expectations for narrative structure, 

including an introduction, episodes which fit together and build to a climax, 

and an. ending. Tess' expectation for a fair ending was not permeable, or open to 

alternatives, , and she rejected "the Scarle^ Ibis" and accepted "Marigolds" 

according to her perception of the fairness of the ending. Kate emphasized that 

endings should follow from story events, an expectation reflected in this response 
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"I think the fact that there wee no surprise In *)oodle 'a death is "good; it makes 
It... more effective. The reader has been warned about it." Finally/ only Pet ex- 
pressed an appreciation of style or language as an Important general expectation* 
Taas mantioned atyla, but for har thia meant tha author "gata on with r tT n ao tha 
story doesn't "drag." 

The girls' generel expectations for expository content and Organisation were X 
more consistent than those for fiction. These readers' expectations for the con- 
tent of exposition weire based on exposition's informational purpose: the 7 infor- 
mation should be truthful, recent „ complete, and unbiased. According to Kate, 
the content of exposition is "facts" which describe a "single »vent;" that is, 
exposition is not geoerellzable in the way fiction is. Further, Kate stated 
that exposition should have "many details" and that these details should fulfill • 
the reason the text is being read. In their responses to the textbook selections, 
the girls' general expectations for expository content are obvious, a*, ^hey . 
typically noted their agreement or disagreement with the "fact!*," stating That r J 
true" or "That'o a fact" according to their knowledge and experiences. But in 
contrast to their general expectations for narrative structure, none of these 
readers articulated a general expectation for the structure of expceition. Nor was 
sense of orcanizatlon evident in their responses to the textbook selections. Thus 
text organization does not appear to be included in their ' general expec- 

tations for exposition. Finally, as was true for fiction, only Pat mentioned style 
aa • general expectation for exposition. She said, * 1 

Like I love Newsweek. It's my ftvorite magazine. I like the 
way they deliver tne information; I pick up on the writer's -«;tyle. 
It's got to catch your eye. It's got to be interesting. You want 
It to be--how do I want to say It— you want to turn tha pegs. You 
want to continue reeding. ..a writer can make it, so thst something* 
that originally wouldn't catch my eye Is interesting. 

s 

Pat also commented that exposition needs to be "clear." For her, written style 
Is central to her general expectations for both fiction and exposition. 
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In addition to general expectation! for fiction and exposition, Kate, Pat, 
and Teea held expectation! for ths 'sharing o/fthelr responses. In the individual 
aesslons, all Initially teemed to thitjk^v response as. the anewering of ques- 
tlons. They finished reading a segment and would wait expectantly fof a quesXf 
tion, even though they knew the task was to state ^th^ir opinions, feelings, 
thoughts, and reactions, and even though they had practiced this task success- 
fully at the initial session. It seems likely that this is a result of their 

•classroom experiences, for as the study progressed their reticence to initiate 
their own responses gradually diminished, although it never completely disappeared. 

In the group sessions, however, all three were eager and willing to exchange 
ideas, and demonstrated cooperation in taking turns during these lively sessions. 
Pat assumed a teacher-like role, opening the discussions with a question and 

periodically asking a question which changed the topic of discussion. In small 

groups, all seemed to think of response as the sharing of idea*, opinions, ques- 

* \ 

tlons, and personal associations and feelings. Disagreement was expected and 
desirable. These expectations for group discussions also appear to result from 
,the girls' classroom experiences, since their teachers in the interdisciplinary 
classes , regularly used small group -discussions. 
f ^ext-Speclflc Expectations for Short Stories and Textbook Selections 

type of .text had a marked Influence on these readers' establishment of 
text-specific expectations during reading. Kate, Pat, and Tess all established 
text-specific expectations for the short-stories, making spontaneous predictions 
and reading with a sense of what would happen next. But none of thera read with a 

m 

strong sense of the direction or organization of the ^extbook selections. At the 

same time, there were Individual differences in the tsxt-specif lc, expectations 

for the short stories snd In the predictions made for the textbook selections. 

r 

For the short stories, all three readers first established a global expectation 
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for what each story would be about near the beginning of their reading, and 
usually following the first segment. For example, Teas stated of "The Scarlet 
IMs^ 1 "It* s going to be about their f Doodle and the brother* sj relationship, 
obviously, all the way through." The girls* global expectations for each story 
were generally correct end were used as a framework for establishing more sped- 

« 

flc expectations at reading progressed. These more specific expectations were 
Influenced by the related factors of Involvement with the characters, comprehen* 
slon of terft ^general expectation's for fiction, and Individual experiences and 
knowledge In relation to the authors* experiences and knowledge as revealed in 
the stories. For exsmple, Rate found it difficult to sympathize with Llzabeth in 
•♦Marigolds" since her upper -middle-class background was so distant from Llzabeth* s 
Depress Ion -time poverty. Perhaps an element of "happiness binding" (Squire, 1964) 
was also involved in Kate's spontaneous and Incorrect predictions that Llzabeth 
would get to know and like Miss Lottie, that her f ether would get a Job with Miss 
Lottie, and that Llzabeth trquld "fix" tha flowers* On the other hand, Teas 9 in- 
tense sympathy with Doodle In "The Scarlet Ibis 11 and her general expectation that 

stories have fair outcomes, led her to incorrectly expect a "happy ending" where 

# 

Doodle grew strong am) succeeded in school* Pat's text-apecif ic expectations 
differed from Kate's and Teas' In that she qualified her expectations or cast 
them as questions: "faybe Doodle V* starting to grow up or something?" or "Msybe 
she's going to wreck Miss Lottie's flowers* Ther. again, maybe she'll stop herself 
in time, who knows?" The text-specific expectations of these readers indicate 
their involvement in the stories, familiarity with the narrative pattern of 
development, otf both* ^ 

In contrast, none of the three read with a strong sense of the direction or 
organization of th* textbook selections; none of them made spontaneous predic- 
tions. The development of text-specific expectations vjas not an important part 
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of their reading and responding to ihe textbook selections, as it had been for 
the^hort stories. This suggests s possible lack of involvement in the texts' or 
a not unexpected lack of knowledge about the content or organization of the texts. 

At the same time, the readers' ability to mike correct predictions as part 
of the prediction task of the study was influenced by the expllcitnees of cues 
or markers in the text. All were able to make correct predictions for the selec- 
tion with headings and subheadings when reminded to do eo. For the other text, 
the absence of direct cues led to incorrect or general predictions which were 
based on the readers!- background knowledge. For example, Pet Imposed a developmen- 
tal organization on this text in her predictions, although this was not the authors 
structure, ana she used her organization to make inferences and to atructure*her 
retelling of whet the text was about. There was also a difference in the attitudes 
of the girls toward predicting for. the two selections. For the marked text, this 
task mad* sense to them, because information about upcoming text was provided end 
they couia look back to the text to find it. But for the text without headings or - 
direct cues, Tees' reactions ranged from playfulness to annoyance, and Kate and 
Pat were cpoperatlve, generally ignoring their earlier predictions during their 
reading and responding. 
The Impact of Group Responses 

For only one of the girls did" the group discussions result in a distinct 
change in later individual post-dlscussion'rssponses. Put group discussions were 
beneficial f or all three girls since the discussions led them to extend, the focus 
of their responses, and to clarify, reexamine, and verify their earlier individual 
responses to both the short stories and the textbook selections. Also, the ex- 
change of ideas in a group of peers had positive affective outcomes. 
\ . ' 

Only for Pat was there a change in the style of response to the short 

stories which can be clearly attributed to the group discussions. Her understanding 
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of what happened In the thort stories did not change, but her notion o2 what the 
stories were about expanded to Include a eta tenant of theme, so that she also 
made generalizations. Similarly, Pat had read the textbook selections less crit- 
ically than Kate >or. Tees, and the discussions. led her to extend the depth of her 
evaluation of the textbook selections. Kate's responses after the discussions 
did not change markedly from her earlier Individual responses, although she had 
new insights during the group discussions which supported her opinions, and the 
focus of her group responses expanded to Include written style. It remains un- 
clear whether or not Kate's short story generalisation responses would change 
* were another discussant to articulate and support more appropriate statements of 
theme., Teas' poet-dlscusslon responses were also similar to her eerller^ndlvid- 
ual responses, even though Kate and Pat argued persuasively for a different In- 
terpretatlon of "the Scarlet Ibis." Instead, Tees tenaciously defended her own 
Inference In the group discussion, and stated she Was unwilling to listen to 
their explanation** In similar situations where Tees Is unable to assume the 
spectator stance— where she Is intensely Involved with a character— it Is pos- 
sible that she would be unable to benefit from group discussions. 

At the same time, each participant made group responses which extended the- 
focus of the others' group responses. For example, Teas' Incorrect Inference 
about the ending of "The Scarlet Ibis" led. Kate and- Pat to reexamine and defend 
their views, poaitive outcomes, although they eventually became exasperated at 

Tess' refusal to "listen to reaaon." Tesa also turned the topic of discussion of 

f ■ 

the textbook selections to the stereotypical depiction of male and female rolea, 

which led both Pat and Kate to reexamine their responses. Kate Initiated die- * 

cusaion of general expectations for fiction and exposition and presented her 

opinions about the stories' themes, topics which would not have been addressed 

° * a 

in the diecussions except for her presence. Similarly, Pat Initiate^ discuselon 
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of the "poetic language,** of the two etorl*e end the written style of the textbook 
eeleetlone. Finally, In seeking confirmation of what they found to be Interesting 
or questionable In the textbook selections, ttose readers led eech of the othere 
to reexemlne end clarify eerller reeponeee. 

But theee dlecueelone had Impact -on the participants other than that of 
Influencing their responses. All the partlclpante lndlceted their enjoyment of 
the discussions. While they found discussions of both typee of text to be beneft 
clal, ell three preferred the ehort story discussions. They attributed thle 

# 

preference to the feet thet they liked the. story texts better end to the rela- 

» 

tlve lack of disagreement during the textbook selection dlecueelone. The tren- 
scrlpts reveal numerous disagreements during the discussions of both text typee, 

^ i • .e> 

but for the textbook selections, the disagreements were not centrel to understand* 
lng the content, focusing Ineteed on tangential issues. The leek of dleegreement 
was explelned by all three reedere ee due t< expoeltlon*e not being open to Inter- 

• * • 

pretatlon In the wey etorlee ere. Ae Kate eeld, "You just heve to kind of accept 

•* 

thlnge aa fact. Until you can prove them wrong with more fecte, there 1 e not much 
you cen sey ebout .It." 

The three participants In this study were ell sensitive" to the petterns of 
their peers' responses. They noted the apTengths end weaknesses of the other 
girls 1 responses, end evaluated their own responses In light of those of their 
peers. For example, Kate expressed amaeement at the wey Pat could focus on and 
remember Important detells and sentences. Pat mentioned how Tees* emotlonel respon 
see to the short stories blocked her opennees to other Interpretations. Pat also 
retnerked on Tees' responses to the textbook selections: 

It C'Structure end Interaction In the Amerlcen ramlly'9 was 
really Interesting. I didn't agree with parts, but Tees really 
shows herself to be a, you know, femlnlet. Obviously! I'm not. 

And Tees commented when attempting to explain the dlecA^anci between her under- 
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standing of "Tho Scarlet Ibie" and the other girls' r 

/ . .• r 

ft have one older sitter, and Kate' has all younger brothers 
sndfslstsrs. So that could be a perspective Ion it. Because 
Ketd really felt ( sorry for the older kid and the is the older 
ki<H and X felt really sorry for Poodle and «»■ tUe «rounsest. 

The opportunity to be involved In small group discussions with the same group /; 
members was new to the participants, and they enjoyed identifying and evaluating 
the others' typical responees. 
& ^Rssponasjf and Expectations Reconsidered : Evaluative Responses 

• * 

For ell the participants, evaluations of both' the short stories ami the 
textbook selections were based on whether or not the text matched or contradicted 
• their general expectations., snd whether or not text content matched or contra* 
dieted their experlencee and knowledge* Evaluations of the short s tor lee were 
' also based on whether their text-specific expectations were met. Permeability 
of expectations and background knowltdge was also relaxed to evaluation. Kate, 
for example, did not reject "Marigolds" when her text-specific expectations were 
not met, but rather reexamined her expectatlone and comprohenelon, ettempting 
to assimilate this author's -understandings with her own. The dlsperlty between 
Lisabeth's situation snd her own family life led her to accept the story, but to 
disagree with Its theme: "I wouldn't think that It's £the theme, that life is 
ugly snd berrenj necessarily true. I think it's a one-sided look at life.* Kate 
preferred "The Scarlet Ibis," the story for which her teut-speclf ic expectations 
were met, Tess showed that she wts less open to contradiction of her general 
/ and text-specific expectetions. She rejected "The Scarlet Ibis" because of its 
• Pc/5mpTe£ely unsatisfactory H ending. In contrast, "Marigolds" did end as she ex- 

peYtefcv and did have a Just ending, in her view, so she strongly ©referred this 
storyv-Tat provided herself with. alternative expectations during her reading, 
her text-specific expectations were not contradicted, Vo.r general expectation 
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for style was Mt» and she enjoyed end accepted both short jtttrles. 

i 

Ae noted earlier, these readers evaluated the textbook selections eceordlng 

to their general expectation that the content Is truthful; recent, end complete, 

since the purpose of exposition la to inform. An example is one of Kste's respon- 

•ee to "Agencies of Socialization: the Family:** „ 

Veil, X think lt*s true about the mother and father* Xt*s ) 
e fact. But lt*s stereotype's again. And Z don't know how old 
this Cthe toxtj le anyhow [checks to eee If there Is a date 
on the front page} • These days lots of fathers are more 
Involved In the care of the children* 

Pat also evaluated the written style of the textbook selections, preferring one 

over the other since It wee "oretty cleer" and "snocth," while the.^tfcer was t 

"too choppy," S*r.c^ the establishment of text-specific expectations was not an 

girlb' 1 , / 

Important aspect of the ^ reeding and responding, whether or not they mede cor- / 

rect predictions had little Impact on their evaluations of the textbook selection 

A mejor difference In the girls' evaluations of short stories end textbook 

selections concerns their willingness to change the text. Except' for Tees* 

desire to chenge the ending of "The Scerlet Zbls," the girls w ould not make 

esweasHSBBS) esaws ^ 

♦ 

changes In the short stories, even when they had criticism* of the characters or 
events, or their text-epeclf ic expectations were not met. Evidently, the general 
expectation concerning purpose for reeling fiction overrides vi Nation of text- 
specific expectatlone or background and experelnces. In other words, to change 
these stories would have violated the purpose for reeding fiction, to "learn 
about life" from another person's 1 perspective. In contrast, all three of the 
girls would make' changes In the textbook selections. Changes Included making the 
Information more recent or complete Or avoiding stero types. Vat would also change 
the style to make the texts easier to reed. And Kate advljed adding examples of 
"real people" to make tie selections more interesting. In fact, all these readers 
said exposition was more Interesting and readable when elements of narrative are 
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included. When missing, they added their own In the form of personal aesocla- 
tlone or hypothetical • can. riot. Theae readere ^willingness to change exposi- 
tion, but not fiction, wae based on their contracting purposes for reading these 
two text types. 

Discussion and Implications f 
The results of this study support a the 0/ ry of reader reaponae which Includes^ 
critical and subjective responses to both literature and exposition, and 'which 
. accounta for the roles of reader, text, and peers In response. 

More specifically, the results of this study support the findings of 
Squire (1964), Galda (19800, and Kauro (1983) that readera have preferred respon- 
ses to literature, and suggest that these preferences extend to exposition, 
if adolescents do have prefers J patterns of responding common to both short 
stories and textbook selections, a^ did the participants of the present 
stfudy. thrfn teachers need to be aware of these preferences. In some Instances ,> 
•n Individual's preferred way, focus, or quality of response may not ba the 
moat appropriate or 1 rewarding. Teachers need to encourage development 

of a wide variety of responses. , whan students have alternatives, they may 
respond more fully and flexibly, according to the purposes for reading and the 
demands of a particular text. 

a 

The results of this study Also support the findings of Mauro (1933) and 
Culllnan,et al. (1983) that readers* expectations for fiction and their back, 
ground knowledge or experiences Influence their evaluation of literature. The 
findings of the present study suggest that exposition Is evaluated similarly. 
Alt' Interesting and important question growing out of this study's flndlng^about 
general expectations concerns how expectations for reading and responding are 
established. Applebee (197C) examined how the concept of story develops in 
children from ages 2-17, but to my knowledge there has been no examination of 
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how t^4 "concept of exposition" It developed. Since children usueliy encounter 
stories before Informational text/ It It possible thet et eon* point general 
expectations for exposition. ere enveloped by. modifying story expectations. 
Further re eeerch might examine how general expectations for exposition develop. 

Each participant In this study eetabllshed general expectations which 
differed for fiction and exposition. And while there was notable agreement 
among these readere about the purposes for reeding fiction and exposition, 
other expectations about content, orgenlsetlon,, or style were individual. The 
strength with which theee general expectet lone were held' el so veried. By pro- 
viding students like Kate, Pat, and Teas with a^wlde variety of reeding* ma terl els 
teachers might encourage them to develop fuller and more flexible seta of 
general expectations, which In turn might enable them to respond appropriately 

to the fiction and exposition they encounter both In end put of the classroom* 

• * 

The three edolescents of this study did not estebllsh text-*speelflc 

» m m 

expectetlons for exposition, although they were able to predict whet upcoming 
text would be about when explicit cues were supplied. This finding conflicts 
with stunts investigating readers* use of macro a true turf to organise 
recall of text Information. Perhaps readers like Kate, ,Pat, and Teas need 
instruction and practice In developing text-specific expectetlons besed on 

•their generel expectations and use of text structure. Furthejr, If readers like 

/ 

Kate, Pat, and Tess are expected to predict what upcoming text will be about 
in order to aid their- comprehension and recall of expository texts, then teechers 
end textbook publishers need to evaluate their textbooks for the presence of 
explicit text cues. Teechera mjght also explore text content with their stu- 
dents before reading and diacuss the value of using background knowledge for 
predicting what future segments of text mey be about when explicit text cues 
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The finding! of this study alto support Wilson's (1966) and Bosch's (4973) 
conclusions that stents are eble to go beyond tfieir lndlvldusl responses as 
s result of sharing responses In a group of peers* the present study extends 
these conclusions— to a lesser degree— to expository "texts. Taken with * 
Galda's (i9&» findings that only one of three f if tK-grade participants was 
shls to learn from peer discussions, the results of this study suggest that 
there nay be a developmental pattern for students' ability to extend their 
responses as a^result of peer group discussions. Future. research wight explore" 
how this sbiilty develops, ss well as how group make-up Influences students* 
sbiilty to learn fro m^ discus sions. 

By encoursjglng the sharing- of responses in s variety of settings (such ss 
peer pairs;* small groups, and whole class) teachers might extend the response 
capscities of students like Kate, *at, and Tess. These readers* awareness of 
the other group members' responses, and the purposes for discussion, and their 
ability tp compare their own responses with those of their peers suggest that 
it may indeed be possible to expand the repertoire of en individual's responses 
end reduce inappropriate responses to both fiction end exposition through 
group discussions* 

If our goal ss educators is to develop readers capable of" appropriate 
responses to a variety of texts, then we roust first understand how students do 
read end respond to texts. Th,ls study compared the oral responses of three ado- 
lescenta to short stories and textbook selections, identified their general 
expectations for fiction and exposition, examined end compered their text- 
specific expectations for two short stories snd two textbook selections, and 
compared their individual and group responses. Thus this study has added to our 
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understanding of adolescents*' responses. With a mors complete underetsndlng of 
how student* do reed end respond to * variety of texts, teachers may he .better 

able to guide their students beyond literal comprehension to critical", full, 

. ' \ 
and flexible. responses to a variety of text types. And when students are 

capable of a range of responses, they will be more likely to find rewards in 

* ♦ 



thair^ reading, and so choose to become lifetime readers. 
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